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OLD MATTHEW, THE SEXTON, 


THE MORTONS OF MORTON HALL. 
BY THH AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE GREAT VAN BROEK PROPERTY.” 
CHAPTER IX.—THE OLD SEXTON’S RECOLLECTIONS AND 

. REVELATIONS. 
It was but a short walk from the inn to old Matthew 
Budge’s cottage—an old, brown-thatched dwelling, of 
one storey in height, with walls of rough stone, white- 
washed, and gravitating inwards, as much probably 
through carelessness on the part of the builder as from 
the effects of age, and with narrow, latticed windows, 
with lozenge-stamped panes of greenish glass, set in 
leaden framework. ‘The cottage stood on the very verge 
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of the common, in a small plot of garden-ground, in the 
arrangement of which the utile had been judiciously com- 
bined with the dulce—the cabbage and onion beds being 
bordered with flowers and sweet-scented shrubs, and 
green and sweet peas lovingly and gracefully intertwin- 
ing their tendrils around the palings. In the summer 
season the little plot of ground might have presented an 
agreeable aspect, though now it looked dismal and dreary 
enough, a few crocuses and snowdrops alone raising 
their heads above the soil, which was still covered with 
the winter snow. 

The garden gate stood partly open, and Mr. Aston, 
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who had set out at an early hour from the inn to visit 
the aged sexton, entered the gate, and, traversing the 
pebbled pathway which led to the door of the cottage, 
raised the lateh, unseen and unheard by the inmates. 
He found himself in the presence of an old man, who 
was seated in a Jarge, wooden, but comfortably cushioned 
armechair, in front of a blazing wood fire, built on the 
hearthstone, beneath one of those huge, open chimneys 
which are still to be met with occasionally in old-fashioned 
country cottages and farmhouses. 

He was a small, feeble-looking old man, with a thin, 
wizened face, seamed with a number of minute, almost 
imperceptible, wrinkles. His scanty locks were white as 
drifted snow, and his eyes, dim with years, were deep 
set beneath a pair of shaggy, white eyebrows, which, 
together with his hair, contrasted vividly with his com- 
plexion, tanned to a deep red hue by life-long exposure 
to sun and weather. His gums were almost toothless, 
and, his mouth having fallen in, his somewhat prominent 
nose and chin almost met together, imparting a wizard- 
like aspect to his countenance. He had been a lithe, 
wiry-framed man in his day, and such men frequently 
wear well; but he now looked as if a gust of wind might 
easily whisk him away up the wide, open chimney; and 
as Mr. Aston stood gazing upon him, he marvelled that 
a man of such slight, attenuated frame had been spared 
to attain to a patriarchal age, while so many men of 
more robust mould, whom he had formerly known, had 
been stricken by the hand of death in their prime, 

The old man was neatly attired in rustic garb, and 
on a round oak table near his arm-chair lay an open, 
large-print family Bible, and a pair of horn-rimmed 
spectacles; but he now sat gazing dreamily upon the 
charred embers on the hearth, with one hand resting 
upon the arm of his chair, and the other, in which he 
held a long clay pipe, reposing listlessly on his knee; 
while a large tortoiseshell eat, sleek, and indolent with 
good feeding, was stretched at full length at his aged 
master’s feet, purring loudly, and blinking his eyes at 
the fire—the picture of ease and content, 

The clean and neatly-sanded red brick floor, the well- 
kept, though humble and old-fashioned furniture, the 
crockery exposed to yiew in the open cupboard, and the 
old-fashioned, loud-tieking clock, in its long case, in one 
corner, imparted an air of snugness and comfort to the 
little room; while the side of bacon, the partially-cut 
ham, and the strings of onions and dried herbs depend- 
ing from the rafters, proved that the old sexton’s family 
were well-to-do folk for their lowly condition. 

The sound of the visitor’s footsteps brought from an 
adjoining room a little girl of twelve ycars of age—the 
old man’s great-granddaughter, and his sole attendant 
during the day, when the other members of the family 
were engaged in their several out-door duties—who stood 
staring, with her finger on her lips, with childlike wonder 
at the unknown visitor; and Mr. Aston might have 
remained a long while unnoticed by the old sexton, had 
not the little girl, after she had got over her first sur- 
prise, stepped quickly to his side, and whispered close 
to his ear— 

*Gran’ther, here be somebody come to see thee;” 
upon which he turned his head, and stared at his visitor 
with an expression of dull inquiry. 

“I am an old acquaintance, Matthew Budge,” said 
Mr. Aston. “I have been many years absent from 
Fordham ; but, as I knew you when I was a child, I have 
called to visit you.” 

The centenarian peered from beneath his shaggy eye- 
brows into his visitor’s face, but apparently with vain 
scrutiny, for he shook his head, and, sinking back in his 
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chair, partially closed his eyes, as though he had become 
unconscious of the stranger’s presence. 

“ You do not recollect me, Matthew ?” continued Mr. 
Aston, as he seated himself on the settle near the fire, 
beginning to fear, in spite of the assertions of the land- 
lord of the “‘ Wheatsheaf,” that the old man’s faculties 
were too fecble to render the visit of any avail. 

The strange voice, however, again aroused the patri- 
arch of the village from his torpor. 


Nay,” he muttered; “oi canna say oi do. An’ yet 


there’s a summat i’ thy feace oi seem to mind. What- 
ten naime didst say ?” 
But you will not recognise me by the 


« Aston. 
name.” 

“Aston! Aston!” muttered the old man. 
dunno ony sich name i’ they pairts.” 

“No; you would not know the name: but I was 
often in the village when a boy, and I know you well.” 

* Beloike, measter. There be many as knaw’d me 
when they wor childer as be owd foulk wi’ gray hairs 
now. Oi’m owd—very owd—a hunder an’ one come 
Michaelmas.” 

* You must have seen many changes in your time. 
T’ve been told that your memory carries you back tothe 
days when the parents of most of the old people in the 
village were young.” 

* Measter,” replied the old man, gradually rousing 
himself as his thoughts reverted to the days long gone 
by, “oi moind afore ony now livin’ i? Fordham wor 
born. Oi moind the feythers an’ mothers o’ most as be 
now livin’. Qi digged th’ graives o’ many on ’em; au’ 
oi stood to the ‘kirsenin’’ o’ t’ owdest man an’ ’ooman 
i’ th’ village. Ay, i'm owd—very owd.” 

“Then, of course, you remember the old family at 
Morton Hall ?” said Mr. Aston, coming at once to the 
object of his visit. : 

“'T’ owd squire’s family !” replied the old man, bright- 
ening up at once at the mention of Morton Hall. “ Ay, 
measter; oi mind toime when t’ squire, as be dead 
an’ gone thretty year, wor born. Ay, there wor gran’ 
doings at the Ha’, thatten toime !” 

“ It is of the old family of the Mortons that I wish to 
speak,” continued Mr.Aston. “I was intimate with the 
family when I was a boy, and I wish to learn all I can 
about them, and the manner of their deaths. I have 
been very long absent from England, and I return to 
find a new family at the Hall, and to find most of the 
people of the village, whom I formerly knew, removed 
or dead, I have been told that you alone can give me 
the information I require, and Ihave come to ask you 
to tell me all you know of your old patrons, the Mor- 
tons.” 

“ A’ dead an’ gone; a’ dead an’ gone!” repeated 
the old man, shaking his head, sorrowfully. “Ay, ay, 
*twor an ill day for Fordham when the last o’ the 
Mortons wor laid i’ the grave.” 

“But surely all are not dead?” said Mr. Aston, 
anxiously. “The song, as I have learnt from the tomb- 
stone in the churchyard, were suddenly carried off; but 
I see no mention of the death of my—of Mary—of the 
squire’s only daughter. Mary Morton was many years 
younger than either of her brothers. If she be still 
alive she is not yet an old woman.” 

The old sexton shook his head dolefully, but made no 
reply. 

“There is something amiss,” continued Mr. Aston; 
“tell me what it is. Tell me all you know of the family. 
I cannot make you understand how anxious I am to hear 
their history.” 

The old man, whose facaliies now seemed perfectly 
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clear, sat silent for some moments, with his eyes closed 
and his wrinkled brow knit, as if striving to collect his 
thoughts, and then, with a prolixity and minuteness of 
detail peculiar to the aged, especially of the humbler 
classes, he related all he knew of the history of the 
Mortons, from the birth of the old squire to the death 
of his eldest son. Mr. Aston listened to many of these 
details with manifest impatience, as if they were familiar 
to him; but he made no attempt to interrupt the 
narrator, being well aware that the trifling matters upon 
which the old man dwelt with child-like interest were 
the connecting links by means of which he retained the 
story in his memory, and that to interrupt him would 
be but to perplex him, perhaps beyond recall, 

The prolix details, narrated in a strong provincial 
dialect, and interspersed with numerous episodes which 
had little or nothing to do with the history, would be 
as wearisome to the reader as they were to the listener : 
the old sexton’s story was to the following effect, omitting 
the earlier portion of the narrative, and commencing at 
the date of the death of the second son, Charles, who 
fell at the siege of Gibraltar. , 

At this date Madam Morton, as she was commonly 
called by the village folk, had been dead six years, and 
the squire’s only daughter and youngest child, Mary, 
was in the tenth year of her age. 

The family estates were strictly entailed upon heirs 
male, and, as old Mr. Morton had now but one son 
living, he was particularly desirous that this son should 
marry, as, in case of his decease without leaving male 
issue—and the young man was of a very feeble consti- 
tution—the estates would fall into the possession of a 
distant cousin, the head of a junior branch of the family 
with which the elder branch had long been at feud. The 
young squire had no objection to obey his father’s 
wishes. He had been long engaged to the daughter of 
a neighbouring county magnate, and it was arranged that 
his marriage with the young lady should take place as 
soon as a decent period of mourning for the younger 
brother had elapsed. 

Time passed away, the wedding day was fixed, and 
all arrangements had been made, when the old squire, 
who was passionately addicted to field sports, was 
thrown from his horse while following the hounds at a 
county hunt, and killed on the spot. The young heir 
came into immediate possession, but the marriage was 
necessarily deferred for six months, and before this 
period had expired Edward Morton was taken seriously 
ill, and eventually died of consumption within twelve 
months from the date of his father’s death. 

The daughter, Mary, was now the only surviving 
member of the family. The estates passed into posses- 
sion of William Foley, the distant cousin and the 
present possessor. 

The rent-roll of the Morton Hall estates amounted to 
about ten thousand pounds per annum; but the old 
squire had heen addicted to hospitality and to lavish 
expenditure, and had lived fully up to his income. His 
daughter Mary was, by her mother’s will, entitled, on 
the day of her marriage with the consent of her father 
or gtiardians, or on attaining her majority, to a fortune 
of ten thousand pounds (her mother’s marriage portion), 
and therefore the old gentleman considered her sufli- 
ciently well provided for. 

On her father’s decease, Mary’s elder brother became 
her natural guardian ; and, when the young squire found 
his own end approaching, he appointed his cousin Foley, 
to whom he had become reconciled, and the family soli- 
citor, his sister’s joint guardians. 


The clause in the will which deprived Mary of her 
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fortune if she married, before she attained her majority, 
without the consent of her guardians, had not been in- 
serted with a view to coerce or control the young lady 
in her choice of a husband, nor with the intention that 
her fortune should be withheld under any circumstances, 
but merely that it might operate as a check against the 
machinations of fortune-hunters, who might otherwise 
trifle with the affections of a young and motherless girl, 
and seek to wed her solely for the sake of her fortune. 
But it was liable to an abuse which neither the original 
legator nor the young lady’s brother had anticipated. 
After her brother’s decease, Mary continued to reside at 
the Hall with her father’s cousin, and Squire Foley 
resolved, if possible, to secure her fortune to one of his 
own sons. 

Mary, who had never evinced any particular affection 
for either of her cousins, finding herself urged to select 
one of them as her future husband, conceived an uncon- 
querable aversion to all of them. She appealed to her 
late brother’s solicitor—as her joint guardian—for pro- 
tection, only to learn that he had become a mere creature 
of Squire Foley’s, and she then avowed her intention to 
remain single until she became of age and her own 
mistress. 

The fact was that her affections were already engaged 
to a young naval officer who frequently visited the house 
of a neighbouring squire. The young people had first 
met when they were mere children, and when the young 
sailor was serving as a midshipman; and the affection 
which they had then formed had grown stronger until 
they had become secretly betrothed to each other. 

On making this discovery Squire Foley commenced 
a system of persecution, with the object to compel his 
ward to relinquish her purpose and accept the hand of 
one of her cousins, or to drive her to marry the object 
of her choice before she became of age, when she would 
place her fortune in‘his grasp. Unhappily he succeeded 
in the latter object. Mary was watched wherever she 
went, and forbidden to visit her friends, until her life 
at the Hall became unendurable. At this juncture the 
young sailor, now a lieutenant, returned from a cruise, 
and as usual visited his friends, and heard how Miss 
Morton was treated. In spite of all the endeavours to 
prevent them from meeting, the young people found 
means to see each other. The lieutenant was indig- 
nant at the way in which the young lady was treated, 
and, though Mary was at this period only eighteen years 
of age, he urged their immediate marriage. 

“They dare not withhold your fortune for their own 
credit and honour’s sake,” he said; “and if they should 
be so mean, I shall be a captain by-and-by, and my in- 
come will be sufficient to support us in comfort. I don’t 
care for your money ; but this cruel persecution, if con- 
tinued any longer, will injure your health, and render 
your future life miserable.” 

Driven to extremity, Mary listened to the young 
sailor’s arguments; and, with the connivance of Mrs. 
Margaret, the housekeeper, who had nursed her when 
she was an infant, and who was the only domestic 
who, for her sake, had remained in the service of the 
Foleys when the Hall changed masters, she contrived to 
escape from the Hall, and taking her seat in the stage 
journeyed to London, where she was met by the young 
lieutenant and his sister, who took her to their mother’s 
house. The young couple were quietly married at the 
church which the family of the young sailor were accus- 
tomed to attend. 

It is doubtful whether Mr. Foley was most annoyed 
or gratified at the result of his persecutions. Probably 
he would rather that his ward had acceded to his own 
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views, and wedded one of his sons; but, at all events, 
he had. gained his end—viz., the control of the young 
lady’s fortune. The housekeeper, who had betrayed her 
trust, was immediately dismissed, and Mary was in- 
formed that, since she had disobeyed the expressed wish 
of her deceased relatives, she must submit to the con- 
sequences, inasmuch as her guardians felt themselves in 
duty bound to withhold the dowry which would have 
been hers, had she married in accordance with their 
wishes. Mr. Foley added, moreover, that by her own 
act she had for ever alienated herself from her family. 

The young couple cared little at the moment for this 
fulmination, nor for the ban of excommunication by which 
it was accompanied. They still believed that Squire 
Foley would cool down in course of time, and that he 
would not dare to withhold his ward’s fortune; and, 
when at length the young wife attained her majority, 
her husband and herself made a formal demand for the 
payment of the ten thousand pounds to which Mary was 
entitled by her mother’s will. 

To this demand the reply came that Mr. Poley knew 
of no such sum of money to which the late Mary Morton 
was now entitled, and that any other letters from her 
would be returned unopened. 

What subsequently became of Miss Morton the old 
sexton was unable to say. More than twenty years had 
elapsed since the period of her marriage, and during 
that period neither she nor her husband had visited 
Fordham. The housekeeper, Mrs. Margaret, had visited 
the village about six years afterwards, and from her the 
old sexton had heard many of the circumstances he re- 
lated; and he had also heard that “ Miss Morton as 
was” had given birth toa daughter. But Mrs. Margaret 
had never repeated her visit, and he did not know whe- 
ther she, or the young lady, or her husband, or child, 
were living or dead. 

“To this day,” the old man added, “the Foleys are 
thought ill of by the neighbouring gentry, in consequence 
of their base conduct towards the orphan daughter of old 
Squire Morton.” 

Though Mr. Aston had listened patiently to the old 
sexton’s narrative, he had more than once betrayed, by 
his deep breathing, and bent brow, and clenched teeth, 
the indignation he felt against the Foleys; and now, 
when the old man ended his story, he said— 

“T have yet a few questions toask you. In the first 
place, can you tell me the name of the young officer who 
married Miss Morton ?” 

“ Oi’ve been thinkin’, sir,” replied the old man; “but 
oi canna just moind. Oj’ll tell thee in a minit, though. 
Polly, my lass”—to his great-grandchild—“go thou 
oop stears, and bring down t’ Bible i’ moy bedroom. 

“'T’ Bible, measter,” he went on, “wor sent to me 
arter her marr’ge, by th’ young leddy, wi’ her best 
wishes, and oi ha’ kep’ it careful ever sin’, Th’ name’s 
writ inside, i’ the young leddy’s own handwrite.” 

The child presently returned with a small Bible, bound 
in purple morocco, and as good as new; and, on looking 
at the fly-leaf, Mr. Aston read, with evident emotion, the 
words— 

“To my good old friend, Matthew Budge, with the 
best wishes of Mary Talbot, late Mary Morton.” 

“ Ay for sure! Talbot be th’ name, sur,” said the old 
man. “Qi ha’ tuk care o’ th’ Bible ever sin’, for she wor 
a good friend to me, wor Miss Mary.” 

“Talbot!” muttered Mr. Aston, and he wrote down the 
name on histablets. “You are sure that the gentleman 
was an Officer of the navy ?” he inquired. 

“Mortal sure, sur. He wor a sailor, and they called 
him Leeftenant Talbot.” sn 
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“ Again, my old friend, have you any idea where the 
old housekeeper, Mrs. Margaret, can be found P” 

‘No, measter; but her marr’d Muster Jenkins, t’ 
butler, and I ha’ heard say as he sot oop a gran’ shop i’ 
Lunnun, an sowd coals an’ taaters, and greens, an’ 
sich-loike, an’ made a fortun’.” 

“Hem! I have yet another matter to speak of,” con- 
tinued Mr. Aston. “I think you have left one affair of 
importance out of your narrative. If I recollect right, 
old Mr. Morton had three sons, one of whom was much 
younger than his brothers, Edward and Charles. His 
name was Henry, and he was but a few years older than 
his sister Mary.” 

“Oi ha’nna spoken o’ Measter Henry, sur, tho’ oi 
moind t’ lad right well. But he had nought to do wi’ 
Miss Mary’s story. T”’ poor lad wor lost at sea when he 
wor no more’n fourteen year owd.” 

“Was conclusive intelligence of Henry Morton’s death 
received by his father ?” 

“ Well, sur, as oi ha’ towld ye, he wor a sailor, i’ the 
navy, they ca’t, an’ ’twor said as his ship wor fought an’ 
sunk i’ the Channel, by a French ship as wor a mortal 
deal bigger nor hisn, afore the poor lad had been more’n 
a week at sea. On’y one or two o’ the sailors wor saved, 
and Measter Henry worn’t one o’ they. Oi moind when 
t’ news came to the Ha’, as ’twor on’y yesterday. T’ owd 
squoire and Miss Mary wor i’ great trouble ; and squoire, 
he made every sarch he could, though ’tworn’t easy i’ they 
toimes, when there wor war wi’ France. But nought 
wor ever heerd on him, so they went into mournin’, and 
gi’n him oop for dead.” 

“But suppose that Henry Morton were not dead? 
Suppose that he were picked up out of the sea by the 
French sailors, and taken to France, and put in prison ? 
It would have been almost impossible for his friends to 
discover that such was the case. They could not have 
written to him, nor could he have written to them. Sup- 
pose that after lying a long time in prison he made his 
escape, and, speaking French well, he passed himself 
off as a shipwrecked sailor-boy, and thus, begging his 
way through France from Montauban to Bayonne, got on 
board a French vessel bound to Lisbon in Portugal. 
Suppose that on his arrival at Lisbon he ran away from 
the French vessel and shipped on board a Portuguese 
trader bound to the East Indies—sailing all this time as 
a poor cabin-boy, and finding no opportunity to com- 
municate with his friends, until at length, after sailing 
to and fro from port to port in India and elsewhere, he 
grew careless alike of himself and all belonging to him, 
still intending, however, to return home some day.” 

Mr. Aston had begun by addressing the old sexton, 
but went on as if recalling to himself the chief events of 
his past life. The old man leaned forward, listening 
with amazement, as the story unfolded itself. 

“ Tmagine all this, and then suppose that Henry Mor- 
ton, who was believed to have perished at sea, landed at 
last in America, as poor as on the day on which he 
escaped from the French prison; but that after he had 
been thus the sport of Fortune for so many long years 
brighter prospects began to smile upon him. Sup- 
pose that he purchased vast wild lands in the wilderness 
of the far West, and that, after a while, settlements 
sprung up around him, and these lands became valuable, 
and continued to increase in value until the young lad, 
believed by his friends to have perished at sea, found 
himself fast becoming a rich man. Suppose that he 
married and became the father of a family, constantly 
engrossed in the care of his property, and the safe in- 
vestment of his ever-increasing wealth, yet still some- 
times thinking of old friends at home, and still intending 
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some day to visit them; but ashamed now to write and 
let them know how neglectful he had been, and resolved 
to wait until he, the youngest son, could return home as 
rich as the heir to his father’s estates. 

“Suppose that at length his wife and most of his 
children died, and were laid in their graves in the dim 
solitude of the forests of the far West, and that the 
bereft husband and father thus found himself bound still 
more firmly to the land of his adoption, beneath whose 
soil the bones of his loved ones lay buried; yet still 
withal finding himself, as he began to grow into years, 
filled with an intense longing to behold once again the 
land of his birth and the friends of his youth, in remem- 
brance of whom he possessed but one relic, which he 
had preserved amidst shipwreck and imprisonment, and 


which he had treasured amidst all his wanderings, 


though ofttimes tempted to sell the gold in which it was 
set to purchase the food he stood in need of. 

“And suppose, at length, that the lost sailor-lad, 
Henry Morton, made up his mind to leave his remaining 
children for awhile, and return himself to his native 
land, bringing with him this one relic, so long pre- 
served, and one brief record that would tend to establish 
his identity, if time should have so changed him that 
his friends failed to recognise him. 

“He arrives in England; he comes back to his native 
village ; he revisits the home of his fathers—alas, to find 
strangers in possession thereof; he inquires for his 
relatives, and is told that they are no more; he asks 
after his friends, and learns that they are dead or 
scattered none knows whither; he walks abroad to find 
himself a stranger among strangers, amid the scenes 
endeared to his memory from boyhood. 

“These scenes he finds but little changed since he 
gazed upon them long, long years ago; but of all whom 
he knew as a child there remains but one old, old man 
—old Matthew Budge. Matthew, I am that Henry 
Morton.” 

The old sexton, fatigued by the unwonted exertion of 
talking so long at a time, had paid but little attention 
at first to Mr. Aston’s speech. As he proceeded, how- 
ever, the old man brightened up again, and gazed 
earnestly, yet doubtingly, into his face. Then he took 
up his spectacles and fixed them on his nose, and gazed 
more earnestly, and with wonder and amazement depicted 
in his wrinkled features. Gradually a light appeared to 
burst upon him, and as soon as his visitor ceased, he 
exclaimed— 

“ Measter, oi said oi know’d summat o’ thy face when 
thou came in, tho’ oi couldn’t say where I’d seen thee 
afore. I see now the look o’ t’ owd squire in thy eyes and 
mouth. I might ha’ know’d when I first seed thee, but 
I thought thee dead long years agone. I know’d, as 
thou went on, as thou was tellin’ me thy own story, and 
right glad I be to see the feace o’ a Morton agin afore I 
die. Yet I don’t understan’. Thou said thy name was 
Aston P”’ 

“TI did, my good old friend. Still Iam Henry Morton, 
and I have told you briefly my own history. Aston 
was the maiden name of my wife, and I have assumed 
it to maintain secrecy until I think proper to come for- 
ward inmy propername. Noone has yet recognised me 
but you. None other has any idea that I am living. 
You must keep my secret until I permit you to disclose 
it.” 

“T will, Measter Henry—wi’ a’ my heart, I will,” re- 
plied the old man. “ Ay, but I be main glad to see thee. 
And thou’lt have ‘The Briers’ agin. Thisn verra cottage 
belongs to thee, Measter Henry.” 

“Yes, Matthew. But I shall not yet prefer my 
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claims to the property, nor make known the secret of 
my return. Above all, I do not wish the Foleys to 
know, yet awhile, that I am living, and in England. 
My first endeavour will be to find my sister, or her 
husband or children, if they or any of them be sitill 
alive. I thank you much, my good old friend, for 
the information you have given me, and for your kindly 
feeling towards my poor sister, and before I leave 
Fordham I will see you again. But, above all things, 
preserve my secret.” 

With this the soi-disant Mr. Aston placed a gift 
in the old sexton’s withered palm, as he shook hands 
heartily with him, and having made the little girl—who 
had been absent from the room during the conversation, 
but who had returned on hearing the noise caused by the 
visitor's approaching departure—happy with the gift of 
half-a-crown, he quitted the cottage, old Matthew calling 
after him, as an earnest of his recollection of the trust 
reposed in him— 

“ Good-bye, Measter Aston.” 

“Who be that genelman, gran’ther >” inquired the 
child. 

“Thou munna ax questions, lassie,” replied the old 
man. “Nath’less oi’ll tell thee who he be. He bea 
genelman come down from Lunnun to see th’ owd 
folk as once lived at ‘The Briers ;’ and now, Polly, thou 
knows, thou munna ax any more questions about un.” 





“WHAT’S THE PRICE OF CONSOLS ?” 


WHEN people invest their money in what are called the 
public securities, Government funds, or, for brevity’s 
sake, “ consols,” they really purchase a debt of which 
they can never demand the repayment. They receive 
for their money so much stock, as it is termed—that is, 
so many shares in a debt due by the Government, but of 
which Government only undertakes to pay the interest, 
not the principal. The history of these securities, as 
well as the precise nature of them, may be briefly sum- 
marised as follows. Ever since the Revolution of 1688, 
it has been found that whenever this country has been 
at war the yearly levy of taxes has been insufficient to 
meet the expenses of Government. Consequently, to 
make up what was deficient, the ministers of the 
sovereign have usually had recourse to loans; in other 
words, they have borrowed money from persons who 
were rich enough to lend it, granting to such persons 
securities for the payment of yearly interest at a certain 
rate. The rate has Varied at different periods, and 
would necessarily vary according to the plentifulness or 
the scarcity of money; but that variation would not 
affect the nature of the transactions. By way of illus- 
tration we will suppose that Government wanted to bor- 
row a hundred pounds, and that a person is ready to 
lend that sum at five per cent. interest. The lender, on 
paying the money, receives a bill or bond which entitles 
him as long as he retains possession of it to receive 
yearly from the revenue five pounds for interest, on the 
condition of making no demand for the principal unless 
and until Government elects to repay it. The possessor 
of such bill or bond is termed the holder of a hundred 
pounds of five per cent. stock, and the money he has 
lent on the bill forms a part of the national debt, so 
called because it is a debt incurred by the nation, and 
the interest is paid out of the taxes. But probably few 
people would be found willing to part with their ready 
money on the condition of never demanding its repay- 
ment, even though assured that the interest would be 
punctually paid to them or their heirs. To meet this 
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objection, the lender who wishes to have his money back 
again, though he may not ask for repayment, is yet at 
liberty to sell his bill to any purchaser he can find for 
it, and for any sum which such purchaser can be induced 
to give him. In such a case the buyer becomes pos- 
sessed of the right to receive the yearly interest, and of 
the right also to sell the bill to any other person when- 
ever it shall suit his convenience to do so. Such pur- 
chases and sales are called transfers of stock, because 
the stock represented by the bill or bond is transferred 
from the buyer to the seller. But the value of money 
varies continually, and it will happen that a hundred 
pounds, which we have supposed to bear five per cent. 
interest, may be worth more than that, or, what is far 
likelier, considerably less. In the former case the buyer 
of the stock will have to give more for it, and in the 
latter case will get it for less. Suppose, for instance, 
that two or three persons have each a sum of money to 
place at interest, but find it difficult to do so; they will 
naturally compete with each other for the purchase of 
the bill in question, which secures to its possessor five 
pounds a year. The holder of the bill will of course 
raise his price, say to a hundred and five pounds. The 
buyer, therefore, pays a hundred and five pounds for a 
hundred pounds stock, so that instead of getting five per 
cent. interest for his purchase-money he gets little more 
than four and three-quarters. If, however, on the other 


hand, the holder of the bill is anxious to dispose of it, 
while there are but few buyers, he may be obliged to 
offer it for less than a hundred pounds, say ninety-five. 
The buyer in this case gets a hundred pounds stock for 
ninety-five pounds, which yields him interest at the rate 
of five and a quarter per cent. for his money. We have 
spoken of a hundred pounds merely for the sake of illus- 


tration ; but the fact is that Government loans generally 
amount to millions: still the transactions between 
Government and the money-lenders would be precisely 
the same in the case of millions as in that of a single 
hundred. It must be plain, however, that even the 
wealthiest merchants, who are usually the lenders, can- 
not be expected to be in a condition to advance ten or 
twelve millions at once. They do not pretend to do any- 
thing of the sort. When they agree to lend the Govern- 
ment money—that is, when they contract for a loan—it 
is their custom to advance the money by instalments, or 
payments of certain portions at certain intervals, per- 
haps a million or two a month, until the whole is 
advanced. The Government gives them bills or secu- 
rities for the money upon their advances, and these bills 
or securities they sell or transfér to persons having 
money to place at interest and who are willing to take 
them: in this way the money realised by the sale of the 
securities received for the first instalment of a loan 
enables them to pay.the second, while the securities or 
bills go into the market, and rise or fall in value accord- 
ing to the demand. 

There are a multitude of causes for the rise or fall 
in the market price of stock, but the one which has the 
greatest influence is doubtless the condition of the 
country as regards war and peace. In war times the 
price will be low because the Government will be fre- 
quently borrowing and sending fresh bills into the 
market ; at such times prices fall, owing to a redundance 
in the supply. In times of peace the price of stock will 
be higher, and not subject to the sudden fluctuations 
which characterise the war periods, because new loans 
are not likely to be wanted, no new bills are thrown on 
the market, and the interest coming due on old ones 
may be met by the taxes. The sudden fluctuations in 
price which occur in war time are due maiuly to the nature 
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of the intelligence that comes from the scene of action ; 
if the news is bad the price of stocks will fall, because 
the war is likely to be prolonged, and the Government 
is likely to borrow more money; if the news is good 
the price will rise, because the successful close of the 
war would put an end to borrowing and prevent any 
supplies of fresh stock. It is this variation of prices, 
and the possibility of controlling it in some degree, that 
bas given rise to the unprincipled arts of stock-jobbers. 
Ever since there have been stocks to sell, there have 
been dealers in them who have had recourse to fraud in 
order to increase their own gains. In past times, when 
war was waging, they could operate more mischievously 
than they could now when intelligence travels so rapidly. 
Thus a man who wanted to sell would circulate reports 
of a favourable kind for the sake of getting the price 
up; and on the other hand one who wanted to buy would 
spread false news of disasters in the field for the sake 
of getting prices down; and either of them could reckon 
on the lapse of days or weeks before the falsity of the 
intelligence he had circulated would be discovered. The 
man who operated for the rise was called a bull, because 
he tossed up prices; and he who operated for the fall 
was known as a bear, because he trod them down. The 
history of the Stock Exchange, in past years, would, if 
fairly written, be full of frauds of this kind, and would 
show that princely fortunes have been gained by elabo- 
rate systems of lying and deceit, and gained too by men 
of high social position, who, having accumulated wealth, 
have had social rank thrust upon them by their admiring 
countrymen. 

In the above brief summary we have supposed, for the 
sake of illustration, th..s Government securities bore five 
per cent. interest. That, however, is not the case now, 
as all holders of Government stock know quite well. 
Stocks are of different denominations, having been 
created at different rates of interest at different times. 
Some of the loans contracted at highest interest have been 
paid off. “The five per cents.” have vanished long ago. 
The principal stock now is the three per cent. consols, 
which consists of several borrowings consolidated into 
one debt bearing three per cent. interest ; and they pro- 
bably amount to one-half of the national debt, or nearly 
so, ab the present time. The remaining half is mado 
up of stocks of different kinds, a list of which the reader 
will find every day in his morning paper; but the maxi- 
mum interest is now three per cent., and the aggregate 
debt is not far short of £800,000,000. 

The growth of this vast debt is a subject of no 
mean interest. Beginning in the reign of William m 
(1690), it had amounted in 1697 to about 5 millions 
sterling, and the Englishmen of that day were in con- 
sternation at its amount. In 1702 it had increased to 
14 millions; in 1714 to 54 millions; in 1749 to 78 
millions ; in 1763 to 139 millions ; in 1786 to 268 millions ; 
in 1798 to 462 millions; in 1802 to 571 millions; in 
1814 to 865 millions; in 1817 it was slightly reduced to 
848 millions; in 1830 it was 840 millions; in 1840 it was 
789 millions ; in 1850, 787 millions; in 1854, 775 millions; 
in 1855, 798 millions ; in 1856, 807 millions ; in 1857, 808 
millions; in 1858, 806 millions ; in 1859, 805 millions; in 
1860, 802 millions; in 1861, about 8014 millions; in 
1862, 800 millions ; in 1863, 7994 millions ; in 1864, 7903 
millions; and in 1865, about 786 millions. The sole 
cause of this frightful and astounding increase has been 
war. The interest of this huge debt is now about 27 
millions sterling; it has to be raised by taxation, and 
is paid over half-yearly to about 350,000 holders of 
Government stock, fully two-thirds of whom, it is said, 
receive less than fifty pounds each a year. 
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We may remark in this place that it would be a great 
error to suppose that Government ever received the 800 
millions of money for which it stands indebted to the fund- 
holders. Governments, like individuals, are the victims 
of adverse circumstance, and when necessity compels them 
to borrow they must borrow on the best terms they can. 
If their credit is good, they may get loans on tolerably 
good terms; but if their credit is impaired they will 
pay dearly for accommodatign. Again, money will be 
scarce when frequent loans are required, and govern- 
ments, like individuals, must accept the dearness result- 
ing from such scarcity. From one of these causes, or 
from both combined, it happened throughout our long 
wars that our rulers rarely, if ever, got a hundred pounds 
for their hundred-pound bond; lenders would not con- 
tract loans at par, and sometimes not even for five, ten, 
fifteen, or even twenty per cent. less. It is not at all 
easy to get at facts regarding our war loans, but it has 
leaked out that, under the administration of Pitt, some 
of the largest loans taken up to make head against the 
first Napoleon were done at sixty and even less than 
sixty pounds per hundred, so that the nation lost more 
than forty per cent. by such transactions! As all these 
loans were represented by stock, which has become the 
best security for dividends in the world, it is evident 
that most enormous gains must have been realised by 
the wealthy lenders who from time to time furnished 
the means for carrying on the war. 

Consols have for centuries been regarded, and rightly 
regarded, as an index to the prosperity both political 
and commercial of the country—not that their rise in 
price, which is evidence of the public confidence in the 
Government, is evidence also of existing commercial 
success. It may happen to point to a contrary state of 


things, seeing that when speculation is rife, and money 
dear in consequence, consols will be low, because holders 
sell out in order to have the means of speculating; and 
on the other hand, when speculation has ended in panic, 
consols will rise because persons having money to invest 
prefer the certainty of three per cent. to the hazard of 
speculations by which they have so recently suffered 


loss. In anormal state of things, under the prosecu- 
tion of a legitimate trade, consols would be as good a 
barometer to mark the changes of the commercial at- 
mosphere as of the political one ; because bond fide trade 
would result in industrial savings whose investment 
would send prices up, and the withdrawal of which 
would send them down. How thoroughly the prices of 
consols respond to the vow populi, and what an infallible 
test they afford of the state of public feeling, so far as 
that can be translated into figures, is best shown by a 
retrospective glance at their variations in value within 
the last hundred years. The three per cent. consols, 
which in 1749 stood at par (which means that a hundred 
pounds stock would sell for a hundred pounds), had in 
1780 sunk in market value to an average throughout 
the year of £63; in 1785 the average was £68; in 1790 
it was £71; in 1795 it was £74; in 1798, when we were 
gloriously sweeping the French fleets from the ocean, it 
sank to £59; in 1800 the average had only risen to £66 ; 
in 1805, the year of Austerlitz, it sank to £58; in 1810 it 
had risen to £67, and had sunk again to £58 in 1815. 
In 1820 the average was £68, and it had risen to £90 by 
1825. From this year to 1852 the average of the year 
was never so low as £86, though great fluctuations 
sometimes occurred within the year, as notably in the 
time of the panic in 1847, when consols went down to 
£79. In 1852 consols nearly reached £100, and in the 
following year touched £101. In 1854 they went down 
as Jow as £85, but have never been so low as that since. 
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If the reader chooses to collate those variations in the 
price of consols with the facts of history, he can test the 
assertion we have made as to the correspondence be- 
tween the welfare of the nation and the value set on its 
promise to pay. We have only been able to give the 
average of the year’s variations in the above list—the 
particulars of each rise and fall not being accessible to 
us—so that the lowest price of consols is not shown in 
any one of the years. The Government securities, it is 
said, reached the lowest point at which they were ever 
sold in 1798, during the mutiny at the Nore, when 
crowds of timid fundholders, rushing to sell ont under 
the notion that the country was going to ruin, bore 
down the price to forty-seven anda fraction. The funds 
have often been temporarily depressed by the tricks of 
stock-jobbers, and perhaps have been as often raised in 
value for a time by the same means. The most memorable 
hoax of this kind was exploited in 1813, for which Lord 
Cochrane, Admiral Johnstone, and others were tried and 
convicted in the following year. Lord Cochrane was ex- 
pelled the House of Commons; but many years afterwards 
his innocence was proved and he was restored to his rank 
and honours. It does not appear that the real perpe- 
trators of the crime ever received their due: it is an 
awkward fact that offences of this sort scarcely ever 
bring down the merited retribution. 

“What is the price of consolsP” is a question of very 
general and permanent interest. No man need ask it 
in vain, for the answer to it is published in five hundred 
newspapers every day of the week, which fact alone 
speaks to its universal importance. The trader asks it 
when he thinks of extending his business, or embarking 
in some venture whose success or failure will be deter- 
mined by the rate at which he can borrow the capital 
necessary to carry it on. The fundholder wanting to 
sell out asks it, and he asks it fifty times, perhaps, 
before he does sell out, consulting the share lists day by 
day, watching the sluggish rise of his darling stock, and 
forbearing to issue his fiat until it shall have touched the 
point at which it will pay him to convert his scrip into 
cash. With a like feeling the question is asked by the 
invester who has money to place out—only he watches 
for the fall, not the rise, and delays to buy in until the 
rate has declined to a point at which his investments 
will yield what he considers a fair interest for his money. 
The managers and directors of public companies ask the 
question continually; some of them have immense funds 
to operate with, the deposits of their shareholders, or 
their accumulated gains, and, watching the turn of the 
market, can, and often do, realise considerable sums by 
taking advantage of it. The speculating stock-jobber 
puts the question with as keen an interest as any one; 
to him the rise and fall of stocks is the one subject of 
paramount and vital importance. Perhaps he does not 
possess a single pound of stock in the world, but he buys 
and sells continually—is always buying and selling, but 
never touches bond or bill, or it may be sees a rag of 
scrip, from one year’s end to another. In the technical 
phrase of the market, he buys or sells on account—that 
is, he makes a bargain to-day which is to be implemented 
on some future specified day, but whether to his gain or 
loss he cannot tell. Suppose, for instance, that A sells 
to B a certain amount of three per cent. consols, to be 
delivered on this day month, and ‘fixes the price at £94, 
If, when settling-day comes, the price of consols shall 
have fallen to £92, A will be able to buy stock at £92, 
and B will have to take it at £94, so that A will have 
gained two per cent. on his transaction. If, on the 
other hand, the price had risen by settling-day to £96, 
B would be entitled to have it at £94, and A would loge 
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two per cent. In either case no stock passes between 
the parties to such a transaction, which is completed 
by the loser paying over to the winner the sum due to 
him. ‘The reader will see that this is pure gambling, 
and nothing else. The reason why men engage in it 
may be that they fancy they have more skill than others 
in forecasting events, or that they have, or imagine they 
have, some control over the market, so as to raise or 
depress prices to suit their own purposes. 

In foreign countries the state of the English funds is 
always a subject of interest more or less. The Con- 
tinental politician gauges our prosperity by the buoyancy 
of our public stock ; and the foreign potentate contem- 
plating a loan, and knowing that if he gets it the largest 
share will come from British sources, sees in the price 
of consols an infallible index of the state of the public 
purse. Further, the fluctuations in price of our Govern- 
ment funds have a moral as well as a financial significance. 
Consols will go down in seasons of national depression 
and foreboding, as surely, if not as rapidly, as in the 
face of actual calamity. There have been times when a 
word spoken at the Tuileries has sent them down as 
with a sudden shock, and at other times they have fallen 
continuously, from the growth of public dissatisfaction, 
and distrust of cabinets and men in power. A striking 
instance is on record of the belief entertained by the 
people of the United States, as to the correspondence 
between the price of consols and the state of public con- 
fidence existing in England. In 1848, the year of 
European revolutions, the popular party in New York 
,took it into their heads that the Britishers were in a 
state of panic, and the ministers of the Crown at their 
wits’ end. ‘The latest news from England was hungrily 
sought after and ravenously devoured; and, whenever 
a mail-steamer hove in sight, despatch-boats were sent 
out to meet her and bring in the news, which was thus 
circulated an hour or two sooner than it would have been 
in the ordinary way. When the great Chartist meeting 
was announced it was thought the crisis had come, 
and the excitement. was consequently at its highest 
pitch. A man with stentorian voice was hoisted on 
a barrel, and commanded to read the news, the eager 
crowd flocking around him to hear. He ,opened the 
paper and read—first a portion of .a leading article, 
which was soon cut short by the listeners—they didn’t 
want that, they said—then a portion of a speech in 
Parliament, which was cut short even sooner, being 
still less to their taste. The reader, at a loss how to 
act, turned the paper over and over, shouting out a 
word here and a sentence there, amidst the murmurs of 
the crowd, who wanted to come to the point, but could 
not see their way to it. At length a man bawled out, 
“‘ What's the price of consols ?” . All present felt that he 
had struck the key-note in asking that question, and it 
was. immediately re-echoed from side to side. The 
reader turned to the money article, and in a loud voice 
quoted the price of stocks in London at the time when 
the political excitement there had been at the highest. 
Every man who heard it had his answer : the fluctuation 
of stock had been but trifling during the whole period 
of excitement; and all knew that the Britishers had not 
taken the anticipated panic, but still retained their cus- 
tomary coolness and composure. 





OUR SISTERS IN JAPAN. 


Ovr Sisters in Japan lead lives far less secluded than is 
generally the custom with women in eastern countries ; 
their feet are not distorted so as to prevent easy loco- 
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motion, like those of our sisters in China whose manners 
have already been depicted in the pages of the “ Leisure 
Hour” (March, April, and May, 1863), nor are they shut 
up in dreary hareems, having no intercourse with the 
outer world, like the women of Mohammedan countries ; 
but all classes are permitted to mix freely in society, with- 
out let or hindrance; and it is no unusual thing to meet 
ladies in the streets attended by their servants, or car- 
ried in a norimon—a most peculiar and uncomfortable 
kind of conveyance. As single women they are allowed to 
associate with their friends and relatives, both male and 
female; and when married the utmost confidence is 
placed in them, they can come and go as they please. 

Their appearance is very pleasing and eminently lady- 
like, even women of the lower classes possessing as a 
rule that refinement of manner and grace of movement 
which amongst ourselves is the, proof of high breeding. 
They are very short, generally less than five feet in 
height, with hands and feet proportionably small. Their 
countenances are often charming, the black hair, always 
so carefully arranged, framing a delicate oval face, clear 
complexion, dark liquid eyes, and pretty nose and 
mouth. They move about very gracefully, notwithstand- 
ing their rough sandals and long draperies. The musical 
language of the country loses none of its melody from 
their pronunciation, for their voice is low and sweet, 
always an excellent thing in woman. , 

It is pleasant when climbing a green hillside, or ex- 
ploring a lovely valley, to exchange a cheerful “ O hy o,” 
or “ Good morning,” ‘with mothers returning from mar- 
ket, or leading their little ones to visit some relative in 
a neighbouring village. 

The men give utterance to none of those contemptuous 
expressions with regard to the female sex which are so 
frequently heard in China, nor does a Japanese ignore 
his wife and family, but readily enters into conversation 
respecting them. The women in consequence of this 
have a frank self-reliant bearing, which shows they 
are treated as rational beings, although they are not en- 
tirely on a par with men, being dependent on their male 
relatives, and unable to hold land, give evidence, or enjoy 
any position of rank. 

The freedom of intercourse women enjoy in Japan is, 
however, not without its drawbacks, and leads to many 
evils, which will ever be the case where the pure mo- 
rality of the Gospel is not known or not acted upon. 
The depravity of human nature vitiates all that is most 
lovely and pleasing, unless its tendencies are governed 
by Christ’s precepts; and thus, in a highly civilised 
heathen country like Japan, where women are almost on 
an equality with the men, the very association which 
ought to refine and elevate the whole moral tone of the 
community has unhappily produced a freedom of con- 
versation and manners which is positively repugnant to 
a Christian mind. 

JAPANESE HOUSES, 

Theseareof very light construction, and consist generally 
of a ground floor with one storey. The house is raised 
about three feet from the ground. A verandah runs all 
round and gives access to the various rooms, which are 
separated from each other by sliding panels of wood- 
work covered with translucent paper. These are either 
windows, doors, or walls, according to the purpose to 
which they are applied. For instance, a room is shut 
up—that is to say, the paper framework panels close it 
in on every side. To obtain an entrance you have only 
to step on to the verandah, push aside one of the panels, 
which runs very easily in its grooves, and pass into the 
room. The floors are covered with beautiful soft mais, 
made of very finely plaited rice straw, about two inches 
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thick, and bound along the edges with a dark blue 
cotton material. Hach mat measures six feet by three 
feet, and rooms are always made of the size of so many 
mats ; and thus the room is made to fit the carpet, instead 
of vice versd, as with us. The exterior of the houses, 
with their framework of dark-stained wood, and high- 
pointed roofs, reminds Europeans of Swiss chilets. 
Bricks and stones are not used in the construction of 
Japanese dwellings, on account of the frequent occurrence 
of earthquakes, which would render too substantial 
houses dangerous residences; but wood entering so 
largely in the erection of these buildings renders them 
very inflammable; and in consequence, if a fire breaks 
out in a closely populated neighbourhood, it often spreads 
far and wide and consumes whole districts before it is 
possible to extinguish it, Fireproof buildings, or rather 
those which are supposed to be so, are made up of 
chunam, a mixture of lime and dried mud. The wooden 
framework is thickly covered with this compound, over 
which a smooth facing of fine white plaster is worked, 
which resists a certain degree of heat, and, therefore, 
godowns, or what we should term warehouses, for 
storing valuable goods, are built of it, The interior of 
a Japanese house is particularly comfortable in appear- 
ancé, although destitute of “furniture,” in our acceptas 
tion of the word. The floor is covered with the clean soft 
mats we have already mentioned ; the ceilings are often 
panelled in good carved work. The accompanying 
sketch, from a native painting, will give a fair idea of a 
Japanese ladies’ house. The projecting verandah, sur- 
rounding and connecting the detached portions of the 
residence, also protects the slight paper frameworks from 
the rain. Two of these panels are open on the upper 
storey, and two ladies have just come out from one of 
the rooms, and are speaking to a coolie, or man of some 
lower class, who is on his knees before them, the usual 
attitude of inferiors when in the presence of persons of 
superior rank, The elegantly dressed lady whose head 
appears to touch the woodwork of the upper verandah 
is looking on to the courtyard, where dwarfed trees and 
flowering shrubs are planted, and ponds with gold 
fish are often found. A female servantis on her knees, 
and has apparently a picture in her hand to show 
her mistress. The lady in front, whose head-dress is so 
elaborate and porcupiny, has her basket on a mat on 
which she has been sitting @ la Japonaise—i.e., on the 
heels. Lanterns are suspended at frequent intervals, 
and these will be lighted at night with fish oil. It 
will be clearly seen from this drawing how largely 
wood enters into the construction of a Japanese dwelling; 
every part is admirably fitted to the other, and each 
joint is neatly morticed, for the Japanese are excellent 
carpenters. 
GARDENS AND COURTYARDS. 

In the lower compartments of the houses and shops, the 
paper walls are generally pushed aside during the warm 
weather, and persons passing through the streets can 
see the courtyard at the back of the house. Here stands 
of flowers are arranged all round, bamboos and orange 
trees shade the miniature garden, and there is frequently 
a small pool of water, in which a kind of peculiarly 
delicate gold and silver fish are seen swimming about. 
Some Japanese ladies take great pains with their potted 
plants, those with variegated leaves being especially 
prized, and, by a curious system of dwarfing, forest trees 
are rendered small enough to be held in ordinary sized 
flower-pots. At Nagasaki, the chief of the Dutch inter- 
preters, Metoske, has a valuable collection of plants in 
a space not larger than a London drawing-room. When 
it was shown to us, Mrs. Metoske seemed to share her 
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husband’s botanical and horticultural tastes, and took as 
much interest as he did in displaying the pretty plants. 
One of the most beautiful of the hoyas, or wax flowers, 
is a native of Japan, and received its specific name from 
this Japanese, and is called the Hoya Metoske. A 
picture of it, from one of the English botanical works, 
was hung on the walls of his sitting-room, and he 
and his wife seemed very proud that it should bear his 
name. 

Large spaces of ground surround the residences of the 
superior classes, and are kept in exquisite order, like the 
parks and gardens of our own landed proprietors, The 
various portions of the dwelling, which frequently cover 
a considerable space of ground, are connected by means 
of rustic bridges thrown over artificial ponds, where 
small islands, with lovely flowering plants, are placed. 
Japan is the natural habitat of the agalea and camellia, 
which there attain a size and beauty unknown in other 
climes. The delicate white-flowering azalea mingles its 
pure blossoms with the deep magenta and exquisite 
rose-tinted varieties; and in spring the gardens are 
rendered gorgeous by enormous masses of these lovely 
shrubs, which grow in the open air to a height of fifteen 
or twenty feet, The camellia, too, is very large, many 
of the double blossoms measuring nearly five inches in 
diameter, while the tree bearing the single blossoms is 
thirty and forty feet high, reaching almost the dimen- 
sions of a forest tree. The Japanese ladies often dress 
their hair with sprays of the azalea, whose rich colours 
contrast well with their dark hair. Orange and lemon 
trees shed their perfume on the air, and tall dark firs 
and bamboos afford a delightful shade during the heat 
of the day. Terraces commanding beautiful views, rock- 
work from whose crevices spring waving ferns and velvety 
cyclamen, trickling streams conducting the rivulets down 
the hillsides, all give charm and variety to these delivious 
spots, where the Japanese ladies pass many pleasant 
hours, 

FURNITURE, 

The rooms are, as has already been mentioned, almost 
destitute of furniture. The dining-tables are about six 
inches high and fifteen to eighteen inches square. These 
are placed on the clean mats. The guests seat them- 
selves round, and partake of the savoury messes from 
variously-shaped cups and basins. The position they 
place themselves in is peculiar: their legs are doubled 
up under them, and they sit resting on their knees and 
heels. Custom enables them to continue thus doubled 
up for a long time in an attitude which a European 
finds absolutely unendurable, Chairs are entirely dis- 
pensed with, though a sort of low form is occasionally 
used. Bedsteads are unknown. Here again the mat 
comes into requisition, and sleepers place a small bolster 
on the ground, wrap themselves in a warm quilt, and 
slumber on what we should term the bare floor. Screens 


-are sometimes used; they are made of a framework of 


wood, and covered with paper, whereon are painted 
flowers and birds, the attitudes of the latter generally 
being very beautifully and faithfully pomtrayed. To 
furnish a house is a matter of but little difficulty. A 
few pots and pans, cups and basins, with a fire-box to 
contain charcoal and keep the pot boiling, a set of 
drawers, and perhaps a pic-nic basket, will scrve to start 
a modest establishment when once the house is complete 
and the mats are arranged. 

Teapots and teakettles are, in fact, amongst the first 
requisites of furnishing. These are of various shapes 
and sizes, chiefly of earthenware and chinn, with occa- 
sionally bamboo handles. If the tea, the beverage in 
ordinary use, is to be drunk at once, it is made by 
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pouring boiling water on a small quantity of tea in a 
cup, and covering it over for a few minutes with a small 
saucer; teapots are only used when it is wished to keep 
some ready at hand. The kettles in the tea-houses are 
very large, made of copper, and capable of holding many 
gallons of water. To keep the water boiling a chamber is 
constructed in the centre of the kettle, and filled with 
burning charcoal. The vessel is suspended from a frame- 
work, and, like our swinging table tea-urns, is nicely 
balanced, and can be easily tilted to pour out its con- 
tents. 
LANTERNS AND CANDLESTICKS. 
These also are soessential as to deserve a separate head- 
ing in describing the furnishing of a Japanese house. 
Lanterns form conspicuous objects in the decoration of 
Japanese houses and temples, both externally and inter- 
nally ; and they are ornamental by day as well as by night. 
Some are globular, made of 
paper, stretched on thin 
pieces of bamboo, painted 
with pictures of flower- 
stalkg, figures, etc. ; lacquer 
work forms the solid por- 
tions to which the other 
parts are attached; and 
silken tassels of various 
colours depend from the 
bottom. Of this kind are 
the lanterns suspended in 
the verandah. At the centre 
of the lower piece of lacquer, 
a sharp iron spike projects, 
on which thecandle is stuck. 
Candles are made from the 
vegetable wax tree, or Rhus 
Succedanea; a rush forms 
the wick, and into this the 
spike at the bottom of the 
lantern passes, and supports 
the candle during combus- 
tion. 

The common folding lan- 
tern is made of thin rings 
of bamboo of two sizes; 
paper is gummed from one 
ring to the other, and the 
whole can be shut up flat 
when not required for use. 
There is also a curious 

bronze candlestick in common use, which is equally 
economical of space. ‘T'wo of these were sent over to 
England with a number of other curiosities ; but their use 
could not be divined, till a former visitor to Japan solved 
the problem, and unfolded the candlestick. Other can- 
dlesticks remind one of the grotesque bronzes recently 
manufactured in Paris. For example, we give one formed 
by a crane, standing on a tortoise, and holding a lotus 
flower in his mouth. The idea is certainly pretty. 
Candles are also sheltered from the air by every variety 
of protection of paper and bamboo that can be devised, 





CURIOSITIES OF ISLINGTON. 
BY JOHN TIMBS. 
I. 
Onx of the most remarkable returns in the last census 
of the population of the metropolis is that showing the 
vast increase of the ten years in the suburbs; of which the 
extensive parish of Islington showed an addition of 
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within 32 of 60,000 souls; the excess of births over the 
deaths in the same period being 15,881, and the entire 
population in 1861 being 155,291. Now, the increase of 
St. Pancras in the ten years, in a population of 199,000, 
was little more than half that of Islington. These facts 
and figures explain the great stream of traffic which is 
ever pouring into and through Islington and its leading 
thoroughfares after nightfall; and it is not too much to ex- 
pect that the Parliamentary return of the “ lodgers ” will 
be more numerous in Islington than in any other metro- 
politan suburb. ‘The parish is reckoned to be sixteen 
miles in circumference. 

The name “ Islington” seems to be a vernacular cor- 
ruption of Yseldon, anciently pronounced and written 
Hyseldon; but we find it written Islington certainly 
before the reign of Edward Iv, when one of the judges 
of the King’s Bench rode to Islington (chevaucha a Ia- 
lington) and interrogated a woman on her death-bed in the 
case of an appeal of murder, as reported in the Year-book 
of the period. ‘The name has a host of etymons, amongst 
which the Saxon derivation, according to Sharon Turner, 
is Ysseldune—i.e., the Down of the Yssel—taken to be 
the original name of some river, most likely the River of 
Wells, which joined or fell into the Fleet River. Another 
derivation is from the British word Ishel, lower, and don 
(from twyn), a fortified inclosure, inferring that Iseldon, ac- 
cording to that interpretation, meant the Lower Town 
or Fortification ; and Mr. Cromwell seems to favour this 
derivation as agreeing with the site of the original village. 
The various other etymons given in Mr. Edlyne Tomlins’ 
“ Perambulation of Islington” are curious and inter- 
esting, as is every page of that treasurable work. 

Upon the arrival of the Romans in Britain, when a 
thick wood stretched over the summits of the sister hills 
of the modern Hampstead and Highgate, the conquerors 
penetrated the dense forest of Middlesex, and civilised the 
barbarous inhabitants. The Romans formed works of im- 
portance within the limits of the present parish of Isling- 
ton. They had a camp in the fields, near the present 
Barnsbury Park, and asummer camp at Highbury. “It 
is not very long since the camp at Barnsbury could be 
clearly traced; and within the last few years a stone 
with a Roman inscription has been found in a field at no 
great distance from the Barnsbury Camp, on the side of 
the Caledonian Road.” (Lewis’s “ Islington as It is and 
as It was, 1854.”) This inscription stone was found in 
1842, upon the remains of Reedmont or Redmont Field, 
a camp of Suetonius Paulinus, between White Conduit, 
House and Copenhagen House. Arrow-heads and’ 
figured pavement were also found at Reedmont in 1825;' 
and one of the streets off the Caledonian Road is appro- 
priately named Roman Road. 

Before the Saxons were mingled with the Britons, rude 
habitations had no doubt been raised, forming the ori- 
ginal hamlet of Iseldon. From the richness of the soil, 
the parish must have been at a very early period one of 
the chief sources from which London drew its supply of 
agricultural produce, and its meadow or pasture land, 
gardens, and nursery-grounds, must have been extensive; 
but these have mostly been cleared for the sites of streets 
and roads. The meadow, such as remains, is used as 
grazing-land, and occupied by cowkeepers for the pur- 
pose of feeding milch kine. “ In fact,” says Mr. 'Tomlins, 
“the land on the north sideof London has been so applied 
from time immemorial.” Its rich dairies are of great 
antiquity. Nay, we find, three centuries ago, the Squier 
Minstrels of Middlesex glorifying Islington with the 
motto, Lac caseus infans ; and in 1628, Wither sung :— 


« Hogsdone, Islington, and Tothnam Court, 
Fer cakes and creame had then no small resort.’”” — 
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Islington was also famous for its cheese-cakes and 
custards; and cheese-cakes made at Holloway were 
cried about London by men on horseback. Islington 
still retains much of this kind of trade; and there is 
scarcely a suburb which so abounds with confectioners’ 
shops and those of dealers in buns and cakes—just as 
Banbury is noted for its cakes, and, for the same 
reason, the rich nature of the soil. 

The most ancient highway, connecting Islington with 
London, was that by Goswell Street, in Stow’s time 
“replenished with small tenements, cottages and alleys, 
gardens, banqueting-houses, and bowling-places. Then 
the way stretched up towards Iseldon ; and on the right 
hand, or east side, at a red cross, turneth into Old 
Street, so called for that it was the old highway from 
Aldersgate for the north-east parts of England, before 
Bishopsgate was built.” Old Street was an old military 
road of the Romans. Another ancient road to Islington 
is Brick Lane, continued by the Bridle Lane or Bridle 
Way, the rough Frog Lane, to the Lower Road. Gerard, 
in his “‘ Herbal,” alludes to this road as follows :—“ Our 
ordinary mustard, as also the mild and small, may 
all three be found on the banks about the back of 
Old Street, and in the way to Islington.” Goswell 
Street Road is described by Strype as stretching 
up “towards Iseldon, commonly called Islington, a 
country town hard by, which in the former age was 
esteemed to be so pleasantly seated, that in 1581 Queen 
Elizabeth on an evening rode that way to take the air, 
where, near the town, she was environed with a num- 
ber of begging rogues (as beggars usually haunt such 
places), which gave the queen much disturbance.” 

On the left-hand side of the High Street, Islington, it 
will be remembered, is a raised causeway, which has imme- 
morially led from St. John Street end to the church, and 
was formerly called the Long Causeway. This extended 
below Sadler’s Wells, and must have been very ancient; for 
Richard Cloudesley, 13th January, 1517, makes a bequest 
to the repairing of the causeway between his house and 
Islington Church ; his house being “ much above where 
the ‘Angel’ now stands, or perhaps a little lower down.” 
Cloudesley was the great benefactor to Islington, and, 
among other bequests to the parish, he left to poor men 
gowns with the names of Jesu and Maria upon them; 
also a load of straw to be laid upon his grave. But 
superstition would not let Cloudesley’s “bodie rest, 
until certain exorcisers, at dede of night,” had quieted 
him “ with diuers diuine exorcises by torchlight.” The 
name of this benefactor is preserved in Cloudesley 
Square and Terrace. 

The Saxon village of Islington has been placed by 
antiquaries chiefly on the sloping ground by the Lower 
Street, the neighbourhood of which—especially the 
narrow ways, such as Elder Walk—retains the irregular 
features of old thoroughfares in ancient towns. There 
stood the Saxon parish before the coming of the Normans. 
“ As early as the second century Christianity had rejoiced 
many hearts in Britain; and the subsequent arrival of 
St. Augustine was gladly hailed by the victorious 
Saxons, who had refused to learn from, or had been too 
much disregarded by, the enslaved and irritated British 
Christians.” —(Lewis’s “‘ Islington.”) 

It is a long leap from these early times to an institu- 
tion of the thirteenth century, when one of the family of 
Berners (whose name is given to a recently built street 
in Islington) presented to the Prior of the Canons of 
St. Bartholomew, in West Smithfield, a manor, as a 
bury, or retiring place; and the estate thenceforth bore 
the name of Canonbury. The monks were thrifty 
cultivators of the productive soil, and moreover pro- 
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vided the Priory in Smithfield with a conduit-head, the 
water running in leaden pipes; and we are told that it 
was much prized for its clearness and purity. The 
manor retains its boundaries to the present day, its 
waste being the triangular plot of land called Islington 
Green. The oldest portion remaining of the buildings, 
re-edified by Prior Bolton, whose rebus, sculptured in 
stone—a bird-bolt through a tun—is still perfect and 
visible in one of the buildings— 
“Old Prior Bolton with his bolt and tun”— 

is Canonbury Tower, a square red brick tower, fifty-eight 
feet in height, and a fine specimen of brickwork. The 
adjoining houses areof various dates. At thedissolution of 
the monasteries, the priory and manor were granted to 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex; they were next settled 
by Henry vu on Anne of Cleves, who received for the pro- 
perty an annuity of £20 until her death. The manor was 
then granted to John Dudley, Earl of Northumberland, 
father-in-law to Lady Jane Grey; Broke, Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer; and Thomas Lord Wentworth; and 
by the latter sold for £2000 to Sir John Spencer, of 
Crosby Place, whose,daughter and heiress married 
William, second Lord Compton ; the lady is said to have 
eloped from her father’s house at Canonbury, in a baker’s 
basket! When the estate was in Spencer’s possession, 
Sir Walter Raleigh is said to have lived here; it is 
more certain that he lived on the manor, it is believed in 
a house near the site of Islington Chapel. Among the 
subsequent residents at Canonbury House was Lord 
Chancellor Ellesmere, Lord Chancellor Bacon, Lord 
Keeper Coventry; James, Earl of Northampton; and 
Viscount Fielding, Earl of Denbigh. In the last 
century lodged here Chambers the Encyclopadist; in 
the Tower House lodged two years Oliver Goldsmith, 
and here he wrote his “ History of England, in a Series 
of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son.” » From ‘the 
roof of the tower may be enjoyed, in fine weather, an in- 
teresting view of London. The tower has recently been 
taken by the Church of England Young Men’s Society, 
and fitted yp and furnished as a resort for the leisure 
hours of the members of the Society. When the view 
from the tower was unobstructed by other buildings, 
and in the midst of a park and gardens, with a fish- 
pond and other accessories, the estate must have been 
a charming retreat. The site is now nearly covered with 
houses, of which the Marquis of Northampton is the 
ground landlord. Still, Canonbury Tower remains one 
of the curiosities of old Islington. 

There was long believed to have existed a subterra- 
nean passage from Canonbury to the Priory of St. 
Bartholomew in Smithfield: such was the tradition, 
but, upon the opening of the supposed passage, it was 
proved, not many years since, to consist of a water- 
course, which is specified in a grant made at the sup- 
pression of the Priory, as “ the water from the conduit- 
head of St. Bartholomew, within the manor of Canon- 
bury, in the county of Middlesex, as enjoyed by Prior 
Bolton and his predecessors.” 

The Green was granted to the parish by the Marquis of 
Northampton in 1777, eight years before which the watch- 
house, cage, and stocks were built here. Less than a 
century ago, Islington, in prints, consisted of the High 
Street and Green, and houses at intervals here, as well as 
in the Lower Street, as far as the Thatched House. 
Building progressed but slowly, and Islington was then 
almost as solitary, and as much exposed to depredation 
and robbery, as it is certified to have been a century 
previous. “Surrounded by the fields,” says Tomlins, 
“although connected by the highway of St. John Street 
Road with London, the appearance of Islington was 
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pleasant ; nay, one topographer, not more than fifty years 
since, styled it picturesque.” 

Aged persons there are who recollect the High Street 
and Lower Street lined on each side with trees, like a 
boulevard; several large elms then stood opposite the 
“ Angel” and “Nelson” Inns. And Islington had a 
rural aspect in the hay-making season. The ancient 
houses and inns were mostly, in former times, the 
residences of the nobility and gentry from the time of 
Henry vit to the end of the reign of Charles1. The 
“ Angel” resembled a large country inn, with a galleried 
court-yard, as shown by Hogarth in his print of “A Stage 
Coach,” 1747. A water-colour drawing of the inn was 
hung, within our recollection, in the coffee-room of the 
present inn, which was built in 1820. It stands ninety- 
nine feet above Trinity high-water mark. The “Angel” 
Inn was formerly noted as a halting-place for travellers 
approaching London from the north, who, if they arrived 
after nightfall, generally waited till the morrow for fear 
of the thieves, who robbed, and sometimes murdered, 
persons at night on the road beyond leading to the 
metropolis. Persons who had to cross the fields to 
Clerkenwell usually went in a body, for mutual protec- 
tion, and a bell was rung at the “ Angel” to assemble 
the party before starting. And persons walking from 
the City to Islington in the evening, waited near the end 
of St. John Street until a sufficient party had collected, 
and who were then escorted by the armed patrols. 

The “ Peacock,” a long-roofed and capacious building, 
bore the date of 1564. The “ White Lion” figures in 
“ Barnaby’s Journal ”— ~ 


Veni Islington ad Leonem— 
Thence to Islington, the Lion,” 


The “ Pied Bull” was the abode of Sir John Miller, 
in the time of James 1. Three other houses may be 
noted here. Near the Green, the “ Duke’s Head,” kept 
by Topham, the “strong man of Islington;” in Frog Lane, 
the “ Barley Mow,” where George Morland painted some 
of his pictures; and the “ Old Boar’s Head,” in Upper 
Street, where Henderson, the tragedian, first acted. 
Opposite Rufford’s Buildings, previous to 1812, there 
existed a large wood-framed mansion, dated 1688; and 
in Oldys’ and Birch’s “ Life of Sir Walter Raleigh” this 
is stated to have been one of his residences. The 
“Three Hats,” near the turnpike-gate, was noted for its 
equestrian performances before either Astley or Hughes; 
it was taken down in 1839. In Lower Street were more 
ancient mansions than on the upper side of High Street. 
We remember the “ Queen’s Head,” curious and pic- 
turesque, of the time of Elizabeth, with projecting bays 
and porch, taken down in 1829; an old oak parlour has 
been preserved. Fisher House, a brick-built mansion, 
of the time of James 1, stood opposite the end of Cross 
Street; and slight remains of Ward’s Place exist in 
Greenman’s Lane. Ward’s Place was also called Huns- 
don House, from having been the residence of Henry 
Carey, cousin to Queen Elizabeth, created Lord Huns- 
don, 1559; and from the quarterings of Sir Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, having remained in a window of this 
mansion, it is probable that at some time he resided 
here. At the “Crown” public house, in Lower Street, 
long since taken down, Goldsmith met his club, while he 
was lodging at Canonbury; it was a curious old place, 
with painted glass, apparently of the reign of Henry vu, 
namely, the “ Mercers’ Arms,” the demy virgin in which 
was mistaken for a portrait of Elizabeth, Henry v's 
queen. In Cross Street also was the residence of 
the Fowler family, taken down in 1850; and at the 
extremity of what was the garden there yet stands a 
brick edifice that, till the last forty years, looked over 
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what were then Canonbury Fields; this edifice was 
called, though without authority, “Queen Elizabeth’s 
Lodge ;” it was built by Sir Thomas Fowler, and bears 
his sculptured arms and the date 1653. 

“White Conduit House” takes its name from the white 
conduit, built as a reservoir to the Charter House, to 
which place water was conveyed by pipes. It was 
built in 1641, and bore the arms of Sutton, of Charter 
House; and it was granted to the monastery for the 
herbage of land in the manor of Barnsbury and the 
reserved rents. The conduit was arched, and built of 
stone, flint, and brick, and cased .with white stone, 
whence its name; it remained until about 1812, after 
which it fell into decay, was stripped of its outer casing, 
and in 1831 was destroyed to make way for some new 
buildings in Barnsbury Road. The conduit stood upon 
part of the site of the house No. 10, Penton Street, 
the original spring being at forty-three perches west 
from the “Conduit House;” remains of the connecting 
brick channel were discovered some twelve or four- 
teen years since, and the leaden pipes have been met 
with about Pentonville. This conduit gave name to a 
house of entertainment, well known in the last and pre- 
sent centuries. The old house stood on the east side of 
a foot-path in the line of Amwell Street. A Grub Street 
poetaster of 1760 celebrated the “tea and cream and 
buttered rolls,” and “ china and gilt spoons,” of “ White 
Conduit ;” and we remember its old garden, fish-pond, 
fountain, and grotesque costume figures, its assembly- 
rooms, garden, etc. Goldsmith, in his “Citizen of the 
World,” describes “ White Conduit” as a place where 
“the inhabitants of London often assemble to celebrate 
a feast of hot rolls and butter.” The loaves grew into 
such repute as to be cried about the streets of London 
as “White Conduii loaves,” prior to the rise in the 
price of bread, brought about by the French revolu- 
tionary war. Goldsmith was a frequenter of “ White 
Conduit,” and here it was that he treated the trades- 
man’s three daughters to tea, and then discovered that 
he had not money to pay the bill. The gardens flourished, 
and in 1826 one of the attractions was M. Chabert, the 
fire-eater, who, after a luncheon of phosphorus, arsenic, 
oxalic acid, boiling oil, and molten lead, walked into a 
hot oven, preceded by a leg of lamb and a beef-steak ; 
on the two last, when properly baked, the spectators 
dined with him. Graham ascended from here several 
times in his balloon; followed by fireworks. The house 
was then rebuilt, with a room to dine 2,000 persons, and 
opened in the summer of 1829 ; but within twenty years 
the large premises were taken down, and upon a portion 
of the garden were built a much smaller tavern, and 
White Conduit Street adjoining. Fourteen acres of 
land next White Conduit Fields were devised by Richard 
Cloudesley, in the year 1517, for the benefit of the poor 
of Islington parish. The estate now yields upwards of 
£1,000 a year in ground-rents. In White Conduit Fields 
was the cricket-ground of the White Conduit Club, who 
laid down the first rules of cricket, which are the basis 
of the laws of cricket to this day; and one of the at- 
tendants was Thomas Lord, who subsequently formed 
“ Lord’s Cricket-ground.” 

Where the “Belvedere” Tavern, facing the Penton- 
ville Road, now stands, was formerly the site of “Busby’s 
Folly,” whence, every May, a club marched in mock pro- 
cession to Highgate, bearing upon a staff a pair of horns, 
having reference to an ancient passage-toll levied upon 
horned cattle, and gathered by some park-keeper or 
manor-bailiff, who bore the above emblem of his office. 
The “ Belvedere” has long been noted for its racket- 
grounds. Nearly opposite is * Dobney’s Place,” which 
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keeps in memory Daubigny’s Gardens, noted for eques- 
trianism; here, too, Wildmun exhibited his docile bees 
in 1772. 

Copenhagen Honse, upon the site of the London 
Cattle Market, was first opened by a Dane, and is named 
in Camden’s “ Britannia;” it was noted for fives and 
tennis to the day of its removal. 

Among the more important notabilia of Islington is 
the tunnel, 970 yards (half-a-mile and ninety yards) in 
length, through which passes the Regent’s Canal, wnder 
the town of Islington and the New River, and emerges 
into what was the field adjoining the City Gardens; 
where the water is received into a basin 1600 feet long 
by 110 feet wide, covering with its wharfs an area of 
twenty-five acres. 

Islington has been, from the earliest times, the abode 
of many notable persons, to be hereafter noticed, with 
the institutions and other means by which the place has 
attained its importance as one of our great suburban 
centres. ' 





THE BATTLE OF THE BEES. 


Berne witness to the results of a remarkable pheno- 
menon last autumn, and only regretting that it occurred 
without the complete observation of any competent 
naturalist, I am induced to’ offer the best account I 
could gather. of what I have faithfully called The Battle 
of the Bees! And first let me say, that anything 
similar is unprecedented and unknown to the oldest 
inhabitants, gentle or simple, in this part of the country.* 
Therefore I am inclined to think the circumstances 
sufficiently extraordinary to deserve a report. Having 
accidentally seen the effects, I was curious to ascertain 


the cause, and the following narrative is the embodi- 
ment of the answers to my inquiries from the gardener, 
under-gardener, and one of the household servants. 
Before presenting it, however, I must describe the 
position of the battle-field. A lawn and pleasure-grounds, 
of handsome extent, and enriched with flower-beds and 
flowering shrubs, was the seat of the apiary involved in 


the catastrophe. It consisted of three square box-hives, 
united on the same platform, and each glazed at the back, 
with a wooden slide opening to admit the works of their 
industrious inhabitants to be viewed in progress as 
they formed their combs and filled their cells. A single 
straw hive (which was not molested) stood near, and the 
whole were in most prosperous order, with the bees 
healthy and strong; as well they might be with the 
heaths on Harrow Weald and Stanmore Common close 
at hand to supplement their own abundant food in wood, 
field, and garden. Such was the status quo ante bellum. 

Wednesday and Thursday, 21st and 22nd of August 
last, were twoof the fine,warm, and sunny harvest-weather 
days which gladdened so important a portion of that 
month. About noon, on the 21st, the gardener noticed 
the large triple hive darkened, and instinct with the 
movements of a myriad of bees. He fancied that a 
swarm was being thrown off, but, on approaching the 
scene of action, discovered that the whole appearance 
was Owing to a furious contest between the bees under 
his care (the family were from home) and the bees, as 
he inferred, of a foreign invasion, apparently assailing 
the centre hive with indomitable rage and perseverance, 
Every post, and pillar, and vantage space was crowded 
by them, and charge after charge upon the defenders 
of their sacred home was incessantly iterated with 
desperate courage and repulsed. The great point 
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attempted to be forced was the entrance to the centro 
hive; and, except that its warriors were on the outside 
of their wooden walls, nothing could more accurately 
represent the determination to storm a fortified place, 
only defeated by the bravest resistance of the besieged. 
The method of the defence, too, was very remark- 
able, as an example of insect (marvellously resembling 
human) strategy. Across and on each side (shall we 
say?) of the gateway, the hiveites were drawn up in strong 
lines on the platform, and opposed, as it were, a disci- 
plined phalanx to the enemy; and the enemy, on their 
part, never ceased to form im sections or divisions, and 
rush to the encounter to break the lines and penetrate 
the hive. These feats they often partially effected. At 
and near about the entrance the struggle was astonishing, 
and the slaughter immense—the slaughter of the in- 
vaders, for there were no dead observed among the 
defenders. On the contrary, they were vindictively 
employed in overpowering and murdering their foes, 
and dragging and pushing them to the edge of the plat- 
form, and throwing them over upon the grass. In this 
way they made three heaps of the slain, one nearly 
opposite to each entrance, and of some variety. At one 
end the hecatomb was so large that you could lift 
the dead bees up in double handfuls (in short, by 
hundreds) at a time. At the other end the tumulus 
was not so great, and at the centre the deposit of the 
killed was intermingled with many fragments of appa- 
rently broken, coarse, or formative wax. Two or three of 
the hive bees were generally engaged in the killing of 
one of their adversaries, and joined in hauling the 
victim of many vicious stings to the overthrow from the 
platform. Meanwhile the battle was tumultuously 
raging about the centre opening, into which if any of 
the attacking party succeeded in entering, they seemed 
to be immediately dispatched and brought out for-dis- 
posal along with their butchered comrades. Knowing 
what we do of bee order and discipline, it is not in the 
least unlikely that the body employed as executioners 
and throwing over the dead were specially appointed 
for the service, and that no warrior ever stepped out of 
his ranks to assist in the office. 

This continued all Wednesday afternoon. ‘ No slack- 
ness was there found,” The combat was going on till 
the shades of evening fell upon it, and the gardener left 
them still fighting when he went away, at the darkening 
of night. In the morning of Thursday, little or no 
change was observable; and, throughout the day, the 
battle was furiously contested. One different manceuvre 
was noticed, viz.: bodies of perhaps fifty or sixty of the 
assailants flew off, hotly pressed by a posse of the home 
bees, by which they were pursued, pounced upon, and 
knocked down, and immediately followed to the ground 
and put to death. The lawn and gravel walks were ex- 
tensively sprinkled with their remains, and a consider- 
able number were found destroyed in a greenhouse and 
a garden toolhouse, not far from the spot—the latter, 
however, being on the other side of a high wooden 
paling fence, with shady trees, so that the flight and 
pursuit were as obstinate as they were hot and merciless. 

On Friday, the 23rd, the battle had ceased, and the 
field was clear of combatants. Unfortunately, neither 
the commencement nor the termination of the contest 
was noticed; and, two days later, viz., the 25th, when 
the tale was told to me, I could only observe the entire 
corroboration of its truth in the multitudes of slain I 
have mentioned on the three tumuli under the platform, 
and the numbers of dead scattered over the gravel- 
walks, or swept into heaps off the lawn. There was 
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proof enough that there had been a furious war and 
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immense loss of life. And the other visible signs 
were no less remarkable. The two outside hives 
were in full activity—a ceaseless current of departing 
and returning bees—whilst the centre was obviously 
deserted, and its desolate entrance, only a few inches 
distant from each of the other two, violated by an ex- 
ploring wasp, or single occasional bee, which also just 
walked in as if to reconnoitre, and came immediately 
out again. In one instance, I noticed the spy returned, 
pushing a dead body before it. 

Seeing that neither the origin nor the final issue of 
this mortal struggle could be ascertained, a curiosity for 
farther investigation was excited ; and all remaining so 
long in the same condition I have described (on the 
25th), it was resolved to examine the ruined hive, and 
discover what were the consequences of the sack, or 
desertion, or holocaust in which it had been sacrificed. 

Accordingly, at the end of a fortnight, the middJe 
hive was detached and examined (September 13th), pre- 
viously to which all that could be seen was a comb 
occupying the whole transverse space at the box at the 
back window, and which was a perfectly clean cellular 
structure of wax, with a single bee, as it were, accident- 
ally deposited, but nothing bearing any relation to the 
siege and battle except the absolute stillness which had 
followed the catastrophe. I am minute, because in my 
ignorance of apiarism I am not aware whether small 
incidents may be quite trifling or of a certain value. 

On the floor, if we may call it so, six or eight dead 
bees were lying. There were nine complete walls of 
comb, in their usual admirable order, as built under pro- 
perly selected architects, surveyors, superintendents, fore- 
men, and police, by skilled working-bees, regularly paid 
in honey! Of these nine walls, all (except that next the 


windowas I have described) werein ruinous plight—dirty 
brown mahogany colour, and clogged with morsels of 
bee-bread (perhaps a few clean pieces of comb about the 
skirts); the cells were empty, desolate! Forsaken or 
plundered ? A more determinate clearance never was 


seen. What had become of all that the cells contained ? 
Whither had gone the large honey provision (usually 
completed in September) for the winter? Who carried 
it away? When was it carried away (it must have been 
within a few hours or it would have been observed after 
the fray)? and where was it taken or consumed ? 

One of the specimens of comb has been kindly sent 
tome. Severul queen bee cells are visible on one of its 
outer edges, and I may remark that among the slain 
bees the elongate remains of at least one of the queens 
have been distinguished. There is a perceptible odour 
resembling tobacco in the débris, which, if not attribut- 
able to the rotting wax or some other chemical cause, is 
unaccountable. The presence of such an ingredient 
might suggest an unpleasant origin to the phenomenon ; 
but surrounding circumstances are a!l against the sus- 
picion ; and the supposition of any artificial introduction 
of “the weed,” in any form, could not in the slightest 
degree account for the results of a determined battle of 
eight-and-forty hours, the spoliation of the hive, and the 
unanswered question, What has become of the survivors ? 
But, in fact, the exactly similar condition of another 
hive in an adjoining garden settles the question, and 
leaves the inquiry, What became of the bees ? 

Before endeavouring farther to elucidate the problem, 
however, it may be very important to state that the mul- 
titude of the insects killed were smaller, say about two- 
thirds the size of those in the hive; as is still manifest 
from the appearance of the two yet living hives, which 
have no sign of having been disturbed, interfered with, 
or in any way affected by the desperate strife waged so 
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close to, and indeed just between, their respective domi- 
ciles. What then has become of the fugitive or the 
victorious legions? The former could not have been 
exterminated; the latter could not (could they?) have 
been absorbed by their neighbours, And had either 
swarmed (as it were) and settled in any near locality, 
there is hardly a doubt that they would have been 
heard of and traced. 

Angry bees, much more numerous than usual, in- 
fested the neighbourhood for some time, and threatened, 
if they did not sting, people walking about. About a 
fortnight after the battle, a similar hive, as I have 
mentioned, in an adjacent garden, was found deserted 
and emptied of its stores, but no previous fight was 
noticed; and the only semblance of a cast, anywhere, 
was observed in another garden, where a considerable 
cluster took possession of the cornice of the villa porch, 
and were so troublesome that the inmates were obliged 
to shut doors and windows to protect themselves from 
nearer annoyance. ‘This body took its flight about six 
o’clock in the evening, and of all I have described 
nothing more has ever been heard or seen. 

The matter seemed altogether so curidus that we 
thought it worth while to seek information at the 
British Museum, but their science could not here help 
us. Our next application was to well-known practical 
apiarists who had made a study of this interesting branch 
of natural history, and readily and courteously gave us the 
results of their experience. From all we could learn it 
would appear that a perfect knowledge of all the 
wonderful economy of the hive has not yet been acquired. 
The works published on the honey bee are elaborated 
to the utmost of actual observation; yet still there are 
points, the conditions and nature of which have not been 
ascertained. Into these points, however, it is not for a 
paper like this to enter ; and they are only alluded to in 
order to show why we could not get a certain explanation 
of the status quo ante bellum, the war itself, and its inex- 
plicable sequel. As we are told, it frequently happens when 
the honey gathering season closes (about the beginning 
of September), that bees will pillage other and weaker 
hives—our middle box might be in this condition, and 
who could answer for the pacific dispositions of even its 
next-door neighbours? But the invaders are, it is 
stated by one of our informants, invariably young bees 
just developed,* with all their passion for honey gathering 
at its height, when the honey-giving flowers to gratily 
it gradually fail; and this in the present case would 
account for their not being so large as their brethren. 

The question we would here put also is, Do queens 
lead such forays? as no instance is known of a swarm 
of bees taking possession of a hive already tenanted ; 
although it is a common thing in bee management to 
put a swarm into a hive already furnished with comb. 

In the early part of November the middle hive was 
recolonised: the weather was then very mild, and the 
bees being fed with sugar (which they greedily devour), 
again constructed their combs, and filled them rapidly 
with honey. W. J. 





* Having broached the subject, I may take the opportunity to notico 
two matters connected with it, and I presume not generally known. 
Among the many species, or rather varieties of bees in England, thero 
is only one, the honey bee, thoroughly domesticated. Within the last 
three or four years, however, a beautiful bee has been introduced from 
Italy, called the Ligurian or mountain bee, and hived like our native 
brown honey bee. It is, I am informed, of smaller size, not so pugna- 
cious, a better honey gatherer (having a larger tongue), and a marked 
and handsome appearance, having the abdomen richly banded with 
yellow stripes. I shall only add that instead of ‘‘the perfect octagon,” 
so commonly spoken of as a marvellous example of compactness and 
adaptation of capacity, Mr. Willich, the accomplished geometrician, long 
since demonstrated the cell to be truly a construction of seven oblique 
rhomboids, and, in fact, an elongated dodecahedron, 
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NewsParers or THE Wor.ip.—M., Eugéne Hatin, who may 
be regarded as the historian and statistician of French jour- 
nalism, aided by the collection of newspapers in the Paris 
Exhibition, and other sources of information, has arrived at the 
following results respecting the number and circulation of news- 
papers in the world. In round numbers, he states that there 
are 7,000 published in Europe; 5,000 in America; and 500 in 
Asia, Australia, etc. Of the above, 3,000 are issued daily, and, 
assuming the average sale of each paper to be 2,000 copies, 
there are twelve million copies of newspapers printed daily. 
We apprehend, however, that M. Hatin’s estimate of the daily 
sale of each paper is too high.— Atheneum. 

Tue NovemMBER Meteors.—Commodore Sands, of the Naval 
Observatory at Washington, describes the display of meteors 
on the morning of November 14 as the most brilliant that has 
been witnessed in America since the great shower of 1833. 
Very few were seen till one o’clock; after that time they in- 
creased in number till 4.25, which was the maximum point, as 
regards the number counted in a given period. One thousand 
meteors were counted in twenty-one minutes. Many of these 
were remarkable for their brilliancy and for having a bright 
greenish train, which.usually vanished in a few seconds, but in 
some instances lasted several minutes, At New York the 
spectacle was very grand, according to Professor Thatcher. 
The meteors were of various colours—red, crimson, yellow, and 
green. Thirty were counted from 4.45 to 5 a.m., all of the first 
magnitude. 

ABYSSINIA DESCRIBED BY GiBBON.—In the “ History of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” Gibbon gives a strik- 
ing account of Abyssinia and its people, and especially of the 
results of their alliance with the Emperor Justinian (ch. xlii). 
In a subsequent chapter (xlvii) he gives an outline of the his- 
tory of the Abyssinian Church, from which we extract some 
characteristic sentences :—“ Encompassed on all sides by the 
enemies of their religion, the Ethiopians slept near a thousand 
years, forgetful of the world, by whom they were forgotten. 
They were awakened by the Portuguese, who, turning the 
southern promontory of Africa, appeared in India and the Red 
Sea, as if they had descended through the air from a distant 
planet. ... In their lonely situation the Ethiopians had 
almost relapsed into savage life. Their vessels, which had 
traded to Ceylon, scarcely presumed to navigate the rivers of 
Africa ; the ruins of Axum were deserted, the nation was 
scattered in villages, and the Emperor, a pompous name, was 
content, both in peace and war, with the removable residence 
ofacamp. Conscious of their own indigence, the Abyssinians 
had formed the rational project of importing the arts and 
ingenuity of Europe, and their ambassadors at Rome and Lisbon 
were instructed to solicit a colony of smiths, carpenters, tilers, 
masons, printers, surgeons, and physicians, for the use of their 
country.” After narrating the success of the Portuguese in- 
vaders and of the Jesuit proselytism for a time, Gibbon con- 
tinues the history in rapid summary, down to the expulsion of 
the Jesuits, in 1632, “when the gates of the solitary realm 
were for ever shut against the arts, the science, and the 
fanaticism of Europe.” 

THE WELL or St. Cavan.—A correspondent at Ahascragh, 
Ireland, thus describes a recent visit: “I went to-day to see a 
most painful sight, worthy of a heathen rather than a Christian 
country. There is about two miles from this a holy well, dedi- 
cated to St. Cavan, to which the people make pilgrimages, and 
round which they go a certain number of times for penance. 
The water of it is filthy ; but the deluded creatures buy glasses 
of it from a woman who takes charge of it, to drink and to 
cross themselves with. Evidently they go not at all enjoy the 
draught, but fear to show signs of disgust. For one penance 
they go fifteen times round the well, making a circuit of about 
fifty or sixty yards—there being two tracks, one much longer 
than the other—all the time telling their beads or muttering 
prayers. Atacertain point a crucifix is erected, at which, of 
course, they always stop and bow. The well is in a meadow, 
and as there had been heavy rains for the two or three previous 
days, the ground was about half a foot deep in mud from the 
constant tramping. Of course their feet were bare, and anon 
some of them turned up their skirts or trowsers, and went on 
their knees. I never saw any more degraded sight than these 
poor creatures wallowing like beasts. There were hundreds of 
them tramping round and round. At a short distance from 
the well about a dozen .booths were erected for the sale of pro- 





visions, for many of the people come very long distances ‘and 
remain all day ; the evening is spent in dancing and drinking, 
One horrible spectacle was a number of cripples and infirm peo- 
ple making a gain of their miseries by begging from the peo- 
ple; one man exposing the bare stump of an arm which had 
been amputated below the shoulder, and positively yelling for 
pity and relief. Indeed all these poor wretches who were beg- | 
ging made the most terrible noises, such as Irish alone can 
make, I have never seen a more heart-sickening sight, nor 
one which so well gives you to understand the demoralisation 
of the people here, fostered by the influence of the Popish reli- 
gion.” —M. M. L. 

SerMoN IN A Picturr.—Once as Sir David Wilkie (Mr. 
Washington and myself being then his fellow-travellers in 
Spain) was gazing on one of Titian’s masterpieces—the famous 
picture of the Last Supper in the refectory of the: Escurial— 
an old monk of the order of St. Jerome came to him, and said, 
“T have sat daily in sight of that picture for nearly threescore 
years. During that time my companions have dropped off one 
after another; all who were my seniors, all who were of my 
own age, and many or most of those who were younger than 
myself. Nothing has been unchanged around me except those 
figures, large as life, in yonder painting; and I look at them till 
I sometimes think that they are the realities and we the 
shadows.”—Earl Stanhope. 

M. Fou.p.—The late Minister of Finance, like his friend 
Véron, was an epicure, but in no way shared the doctor’s 
aversion to truffles. All this was well known by petitioners, 
for it is not the first time a great man’s failing has been made 
use of. One day a magnificent turkey, stuffed with truffles, 
made its appearance at the Ministry of Finance, was speedily 
transferred to a spit at the private residence, and served to the 
Minister. As the noble bird was being cut up, an enormous 
truffle, with a folded letter inserted in it, rolled out, to the 
astonishment and concealed amusement of the beholders, and 
the highly-scented missive was presented to M. Fould, who 
burst into a hearty langh when he had made out its damaged 
contents. It was signed by an old officer, who long and in 
vain had solicited a place. Demands after demands had been 
delivered and committed to the waste paper basket; and at 
last the cunning lieutenant had had recourse to this epistolary 
ruse, which succeeded to perfection, for a month afterwards 
he was appointed to the office he had so long wished for. 

SenNEN CuuRCH aT THE LaNnv’s Enb.—Sennen Church, 
situated within half a mile of the Land’s End, was last autumn 
re-opened, after having been restored at great cost. The old 
edifice was fast crumbling away, and at length became so bad 
that it was not considered prudent to hold divine service in it. 
Sennen, St. Levan, and Buryan formerly constituted a deanery, 
which for many decades was held by Mr. Stanhope, who was 
the subject of the Duke of York’s brief and laconic epistle te 
the Bishop of Cork, more than half a century ago, and of the 
Bishop’s equally interesting answer to his Grace :—“ Dear 
Cork,—Ordain Stanhope. Yours, Yorx.”—“ Dear York,— 
Stanhope’s ordained. Yours, Cork.” Dean Stanhope received 
annually more than £1,000 for his far-distant Cornish deanery ; 
a curate was employed for each parish. At the dean’s death 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners divided the parishes into 
three different livings, each with a good stipend. 

Court or ProBate.—Among useful things not generally 
known is a regulation which became law some three years ago, 
by which wills may be proved and letters of administration 
obtained by “ personal application,” without the aid of a proctor 
or solicitor. The advantages of this plan were at once seen 
and appreciated by Mr. Tidd Pratt, the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, who published directions as to its working in his 
annual Report to Parliament. Plain rules of a similar kind 
have been lately drawn up and sent to all postmasters in the 
United Kingdom, for the information of depositors in the Post- 
office Savings-banks, and those insured under the Government 
Insurance and Annuities Act. These “ personal applications” 
can be made either at the Chief Office, 12, Great Knightrider 
Street, Doctors’ Commons, or at any one of forty district regis- 
tries now established for that purpose in the provinces, if, as to 
the latter, the deceased person had a fixed place of abode within 
that particular district. A great saving may thus be effected 
by executors and others in the proving of wills representing 
only small sums, and it so furnishes an additional inducement 
for the investment of savings. 





